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CHAPTER IIL DRIFTING. 


MARCH THE FIFTEENTH —Looking back 
over the pages of my diary, from the pre- 
sent date to the first day of the new year, 
I am somewhat startled to find that I have 
—for some occult and mysterious cause 
or another—been treating it as one might a 
friend, long trusted, confided in, chatted 
to — spoken to “with naked heart”—and 
then suddenly put out in the cold. I 
find entries of “‘ cases ”—bad cases, interest- 
ing cases, unruly cases, hopeful cases; but 
little or nothing—mostly the latter—of the 
case of Louis Draycott. A surgeon’s day- 
book might contain as much sentiment. 

And yet has it been an “empty time” 
with me since the night I wrote those last 
lines of personal history in my journal for 
January the first? I have made this book 
the record of my life, the confidant of 
thoughts and feelings told to none other, 
Is there any reason why I should have 
broken the thread of record just when it 
grew to have some deepened interest ? 

My heart has slept so long—a drugged, 
unnatural sleep, perhaps, but deep and 
sodden as the sleep that follows long- 
continued anguish—that its awakening is 
painful. One part of me has lived—that 
which works and suffers for and with those 
around me; another part of me—that which 
could grasp something for itself, and hug 
the beautiful thing close—has lain 
dormant, 


Let me take up some of the matter-of- 
fact threads that are left broken short off, 








before I yield myself a complete prey to 
visionary fancies and wild imaginings. 

First, I will take up a grey, homespun 
thread, yclept David Bramble. Many 
times and oft since last my pen traced the 
old man’s name upon these pages, have 
David’s friends and relatives prophesied— 
brazenly before his face—that he would 
‘go off sharp;” that he was “a-goin’ 
rapid,” and that they should “all follow 
on to him” before long—this last a grace- 
ful way of alluding to a well-attended 
funeral in his honour. One old woman 
told me that his legs were gone “as yaller 
as a duck’s foot ;” another, that ‘“‘he dropped 
his jaw when he wur sleepin’—a sure sign, 
sir, as no one knows better than me, as 
has watched so many.” 

At both these latter statements old 
David looked uncomfortable. It cannot 
be pleasant to be told that your legs re- 
semble those of a duck; nor yet that you 
make a fiy-trap of yourself in your sleep. 
But the spiritual exhortations of his family 
evidently try David most. And need I 
say that these exhortations are endless, or 
that they are uttered as much to display— 
to me—the piety of the speaker, as to 
edify the sick man ? 

“‘ He’d oughter be resoigned, Mr. Dracut 
—that’s what I tell him day by day, and 
hour by hour, It’s the Lord’s will as he’s 
afflicted, and he’d oughter be resoigned.” 

They say the worm will turn if you only 
tread upon him enough. David turned— 
uneasily under his counterpane, and, with 
a twinkle in the eyes beneath his shaggy 
brows, delivered himself thus : 

“Well, I be resoigned, bean’t 1% You 
see, sir, it is like this—there’s no way out 
on’t. If so be as the Lord had left the 
door ever so sma’ a sample ajar, I’d ha’ 
squzzen through, never fear; but bein’ as 
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I’m hitched fast here, and strappit down, 
and He’s shut the door toight i’ my face, 
why, I’m resoigned enoo’, so I be. What 
else is there for me for to be?” 

The son, who is now gate-keeper, is much 
shocked at this reasoning, more so than he 
is wont to be by all the blood-curdling 
curses and blasphemous words of the most 
unruly culprit in our prison. It has often 
been borne in upon me that a death-bed, 
with the consequent funeral, is among the 
greatest pleasures of the poorer classes. 
For the time being, a relative of theirs is 
the centre of general interest. If he or 
she make a “good end,” that is, a pic- 
turesque exit from the stage of life, a sub- 
ject of edifying conversation is provided 
for months—perhaps even for years. It is 
seldom that anything dramatic comes into 
the lives of the poor; when it does, they 
make the most of it. Understanding these 
things to be so, I was not surprised at 
hearing David Bramble’s son mutter, as he 
turned away from the bed: “ Father 
might show a little pious feelin’, I do 
think.” 

The old man looked troubled. He had 
an idea that he was not acting up to what 
was expected of him, and yet he had only 
spoken out the thought of his heart. I 
saw the working of the shrivelled hand 
upon the coverlet ; the tremble round the 
drawn lips; the look of pleading puzzle- 
ment in the shrewd, grey eyes—shrewd 
still, in spite of the dimness that was steal- 
ing over them. 

I was glad to be left alone with 
David, and set to work to smooth the 
wrinkles from his thoughts. We spoke of 
One who “ began to be sorrowful and very 
heavy” at the prospect of leaving those 
dear to Him on earth—whose soul became 
‘“‘exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” 
at the thought of suffering and separation. 

“Happen then he knows about t’ little 
wench, Tottie ?” said the old man, with a 
tremble in his voice, and a clutch at 
the coverlet; “happen He knows how 
lonesome she'll be when she looks into 
t? ould bed and foinds no gran’fayther a- 
watchin’ for her? Happen He knows how 
lonesome I be a thinkin’ on ’t ?” 

‘** Yes, He knows,” I said in answer. “ He 
knows all about that ; He has felt the same. 
And He is glad that His gift to you of the 
child Tottie has given you so much happi- 
ness, David.” 

“T reckon He knows a mort o’ things,” 
said David, with an awed and solemn look. 
“There's a lot o’ folk i the warld, and 





such a sight o’ trouble among ’em, and such 
a sight o’ contrariness. I wouldna wonder” 
—this with a sly twinkle in his eye—‘ but 
the Lord knows how loth I wur to gi’ up 
keepin’ t’ gate-way, and lettin’ the bad ‘uns 
in, an’ seein’ the sad ’uns out. Eh! but I 
wur contrary over that, and I could ha’ 
throwed things at George mony a time, 
thinkin’ as he stood i’ my shoes.” 

After this, we got chatting about the 
North country, where David hailed from, 
and then the “ little wench ” came in with 
some violets in her hand, and, 

“See, grand-dad!” she cried, “ here’s 
posies. School-teacher give ’em to me; 
ain’t they sweet uns?” and held them to 
his withered old nose. 

“Springtime’s on us,” said David, 
sniffing them, ‘an’ happen I'll get the 
taste o’ early cabbage as I longed for; but 
I’m a contrary chap, and now that Heaven’s 
let me have my way and stay to see t’ 
spring, I'll be after wanting to wait the 
summer for a sight o’ a rose or two ; and I 
allus did love the fall o’ the leaf. So 
there’s no tellin’ when I'll be ready to 
quit.” 

The others came in, and I was just 
taking my leave, when the old man’s 
skinny ‘fingers beckoned me to his side 
again. 

“Tm glad He knows about t’ little 
wench,” he said in a whisper, as I bent 
down to him. 

And there lay Tottie on the coverlet 
beside him, curled up like a kitten, with 
her posy cuddled to her breast. 

I think the trouble of that parting, 
which cannot be very far off now, will 
be lightened by old David being led 
to feel that the Master knows all 
about “t’ little wench,” and can measure 
the ache of the tender old heart at the 
thought of leaving her. I have often- 
times gone in and found the child softly 
crooning hymns in the twilight, and seen 
the old man drinking in every note of 
the little voice; lying there with his 
head on one side and the curtain put well 
back, so as to miss none of the tune; hold- 
ing up his finger to me so as to entreat my 
silence until the verse was done; and 
then making little surprised motions with 
hands and eyes, getting behind the shelter 
of the curtain, and saying softly : 

“ Bean’t it a wonder now, how clever 
she be? Bo’ we must na let her see as we 
count much on’t, lest her get a bit heady 
over't.” 

They are very happy together, those 
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two; and when the parting does come, it 
will leave many a pleasant memory behind 
for the little one to carry with her in her 
journey onwards. 


Now, to take up that black strand which 
means John Mogeridge and those he left 
behind him. 

It is not, in reality, very long ago 
since that dull grey morning on which 
I—with tongue that fain would cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, lips ashen 
dry, and, I doubt not, could I have seen 
them, ashen pale too—read the Burial of 
the Dead over a living man. Yet, so much 
have the lines of my life swerved and 
changed since then, that it seems quite a 
long way to look back to. 

he did I do a better turn for any 
one than I did for Bessy and little Bob 
when I enlisted for them the sympathies of 
Miss Birt. Of course, I mean “ Aunt 
Dacie.” I had not been mistaken in think- 
ing that the gift of healing lay in the 
gentle hands and soft, clear eyes of that 
dear lady. But in a hard and bitter sorrow 
like that of poor Bessy—a sorrow so cruel 
that it turns the heart to stone—the pro- 
cess of softening must come before healing 
is possible; and this needful preparation 
for the other was to come through a very 
humble instrument indeed, as we shall 

presently see. 

It is to me a beautiful record to write 
down here, that the widow and the father- 
less were spared from all immediate fear of 
want by the same generous and noble hand 
that penned a letter of pardon to the 
murderer of her son: that letter that 
lay against the breaking heart of John 
Mogeridge as he marched to his doom. 

This help was, in truth, a godsend ; for 
poor Bessy was not fit to work. Her eyes 
had still that look of stony grief and fear 
that only tears could wash away; and tears 
would not come. Even when her baby 
died Bessy did not weep. While it 
was ill she kept it on her lap; moaned 
over it wearily; spoke but rarely; and, 
when the poor little convulsed form was 
stretched out white and still, never once 
kissed it, weeping, as mothers will kiss 
and weep over their dead babes, but 
laid it down upon the bed and sat beside 
it in dumb, staring grief that found no 
outlet. 

As for Bobby, he brought a great yellow 
dandelion, that some one had given him, 
in from the street, and, with some budding 
notion in his little mind that one should 





deck the dead with flowers, laid it upon 
baby’s breast. 

* Dat’s pitty,” he said, looking at it ad- 
miringly, with his head on one side ; “ but 
why don’t Daddy come and see baby before 
her be’s put in the buryin’ box ?” 

Bessy gave a start, as if a knife had 
touched her heart; and some one hustled 
Bobby out of the room. 

Bobby’s life was evidently a puzzle to 
himself in these sad days that had come 
upon him. All sorts of problems presented 
themselves for solution. Where had his 
dear regiment got to? What had become 
of the big drum, the kettle-drums, the 
grand old drum-major with his beautiful 
stick, the kind adjutant who used to 
swing him up on to his saddle-bow and 
give him a ride round the barrack square, 
on the horse that had—so they said—a 
white stocking on? What had come of all 
these good friends of his ? 

Bobby sat on a very small wooden stool, 
which was one of his most dearly-prized 
earthly possessions, and to which he clung 
tenaciously with a certain dread that it 
might disappear with the rest. Indeed, I 
saw him with it on his back on one occa- 
sion, looking like a snail carrying its shell. 
He would sit on this stool, gravely looking 
at the fire, for ever so long, and then put 
sudden and dreadful questions to the sur- 
rounders. For more abstruse reflections 
than the wonderment as to where his 
various regimental friends, animate and in- 
animate, were gone, stirred the mind of 
poor Bobby. 

“Where does my Daddy be gone to? 
When will him come back to Bobby ?” 

We all dreaded a certain deep sigh, and 
serious questioning look, which were wont 
to preface such enquiries as these, 

One day—a day that was warm 
with the breath of the coming spring— 
Bobby sat on his small three-legged throne 
at the open street-door. One can fancy 
the sudden gleeful light that came into his 
chubby face as a dear familiar sound fell 
upon his ear—a sound distant still, but 
coming nearer with every moment —a 
sound he had not heard for ever such a 
long while—never since his Daddy went 
away. 

There it was, distinct and unmistake- 
able: “ Rub-a-dub-dub ! Rub-a-dub-dub !” 

Up sprang Bobby ; over went the little 
wooden stool. He threw himself upon 
his mother, catching at her apron and 
pulling with all his might, crying at the 
pitch of his shrill young voice: 
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‘Mammy! Mammy! come with Bobby. 
Daddy dees be coming back! Daddy does 
be coming !” 

And all the while the drums kept up 
their dul], monotonous roll: “ Rub-a-dub- 
dub-adub, rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub;” and 
nearer and nearer came the shuffle and 
tramp of many feet. 

Two poor, tawdry street mountebanks, 
beating for dear life, and followed by a 
rabble—that was all. 

But the old familiar sound, and the 
cry of the little child, had pierced through 
the hard crust, begotten of bitter pain, 
that bound poor Bessy’s heart. She threw 
up her arms with a wild, despairing 
gesture; her bosom heaved; her throat 
swelled and choked; and then—after the 
long, terrible calm, the storm of passion 
broke. 

Sobs shook poor Bessy from head to 
foot; tears streamed down her wan and 
hollow cheeks, while Bobby, utterly 
quenched by a cruel sense of failure in the 
matter of ‘‘ Daddy’s Regiment,” burrowed 
his head wildly in her black skirts, and 
showed a pair of protesting heels to the 
world in genera). 

I, coming down the street, saw the tail 
end of the crowd following the mounte- 
banks ; heard the roll of the drums dying 
away in the distance, and went into Bessy’s 
room to find myself face to face with a 
group at once strange and beautiful. For 
me, indeed, that group held the lustre of 
a divine radiance—the promise of an ex- 
quisite and perfect sympathy in time to 
come, 

On one side of the widow—who was 
now crouched upon a low settle by the 
fire—sat “ Aunt Dacie;” her sweet old 
face screwed up into an expression of reso- 
lution in comical contrast to the tears that 
were — down it; her arms tightly 
girdled round Bobby, too much awed by 
his position either to rebel or shout. Poor 
Bessy had fallen forward, with her face 
against my darling’s breast. 

There, I have written it. 

They mean so much, those two words! I 
have never written them, I have never 
thought them, of any human being before. 
It is as if a miracle had been worked in 
my life ; as if every colour in its texture 
had been deepened and brightened ; as if a 
new light shone upon my pathway from 
above. For, surely, this great gift of light 
and love comes straight from heaven? All 
the perfection of this womanly sympathy 
that, stretching out over and beyond all 





difference of caste and class, clasps the poor } 


soldier’s widow in those tender arms, and 


pillows her tear-washed face upon that 


gentle bosom, is mine. 

In the light of that sweet sympathy shall 
I walk so long as it may please God to 
spare us two—-she and I—each to the 
other. It were an ill thing that I should 
grudge poor Bessy her little share of the 
treasure that would be mine; nay, that is 
mine for ever and for ever ; for even now, 
as the girl with the face of a child and the 
eyes of a mystic looks up at me, our spirits 
speak and touch. 


Suddenly, it sometimes happens, some : 


friendship or some love is stamped with 
the seal of eternity. It is not for now; 
it is for always. Not for this life only, 
but for all time. It has the elements of 
_ which is divine, therefore it cannot 
ie. 

Such is the love that is dawning for me. 


If it went no further towards fruition ; if | 


some cruel stroke of fate severed the out- 
ward ties of nearness and companionship, 
I should still be a richer man than before. 
For though all my heart, all my inmost 
soul, all my fond hopes have gone out to 
Mazie—to Margaret, Dumphie’s “ sister,” 
Aunt Dacie’s “ darling ”—yet I have other 
gains, other gifts that I cannot separate 
from that diviner one. I seem to have 
gained a whole family circle; in Aunt 
Dacie, a mother’s tenderness—in Dum- 
phie.... 

I hardly know what to say about 
Dumphie. It is not only that to me he 
grows to be a brother in very deed and 
truth, but that the spectacle of his quiet, 
self-less life has in it something inex- 
pressibly beautiful and touching—some- 
thing that seems to put to shame all one’s 
best efforts after good. All that he has 
done, all that he does, is done so un- 
consciously—done, apparently, under the 
simple conviction that any one else would 
naturally do just the same. There lies the 
perfection of the whole matter. 

I have learnt by this time that sad and 
dark days have been lived through in the 
house across whose windows the lonely 
poplar-tree sways gently backwards and 
forwards, like a gigantic plume; days 
when poverty, chill and bitter, threatened 
the little household. What should have 
been the boy’s patrimony was squandered 
by the simple-minded, heart-broken father 
in worthless investments. When he died 
—never having, so to speak, held up his 
head since Lucille, his wife, closed her eyes 
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upon a world that was desolate to him 
without her—he scarcely left enough to 
pay the few small claims upon his personal 
estate. His wife’s family would do nothing 
for the lads. They saw fit to be displeased 
at her marriage, and vented their ill- 
humour on the children. Aunt Dacie’s 
little income was strained to the utmost ; 
and Dumphie— poor Dumphie, a high- 
spirited youngster in the hey-day of a 
happy school-life, full of hopes and 
ambitions, quite resolved upon entering 
the Service, as his father had done before 
him—came home to learn that all these 
castles in the air must fall in ruins about 
him; that the man who had been more 


than father to him lay dead in a far-off 


land ; that the “Indian pay,” which had 
been so lavishly sent home for ‘‘ Mazie and 
the boys,” was a thing of the past; and 
furthermore, that the savings of earlier 
years had been lost. 

Dumphie took all these things very 
quietly. He was a boy who took everything 
quietly. But Aunt Dacie, going in to look 
at him that night as he slept, felt his pillow 
all wet with tears. And Mazie told, long 
afterwards, how she had seen him kiss the 
Mathematical Prize which he won that 
Term, wrap it in a clean handkerchief, and 
put it away in the farthest corner of his 
drawer. 

How emblematical of the hopes and 
ambitions laid aside for ever was that 
simple action! No more brave tales of 
the cricket-field were told by Dumphie to 
the rest, sitting round the fire, or out in 
the little garden, under the poplar-tree. 
The boy seemed to have become a man all 
at once. At prayer time he put amazed 
Aunt Dacie tenderly aside, and took his 
place before the open Bible. 

“‘T must be ‘Papa Birt’ to the rest now, 
you know, Aunt Dacie, because he will 
never come home to us any more.” 

And so it came about that the boy 
stepped quietly and naturally into the 
position of head of the household. He did 
more than this; he became its prop and 
mainstay. How he managed it all it was 
given to no man to know. 

There was a certain half-brother of Dum- 
phie’s own father’s—an individual who, from 
his morose temper, went by the name of the 
“curmudgeon ” among his friends and re- 
latives. In process of time, Dumphie, 
rendered bold by dire necessity—the timid 
bird will grow bold through love, and fight 
for her young—determined to face the 
“curmudgeon.” 





Aunt Dacie told me of the prepara- 
tions for this wonderful visit—the brush- 
ing of the overcoat that was, alas! 
becoming undeniably shabby; the ad- 
dition of a new button here and there; 
Margaret smoothing Dumphie’s tall hat 
with her soft, helpful hand, until it 
looked almost like new; Dumphie him- 
self, with his two last school “reports” 
rolled up in a business-like manner, and a 
letter from his late head-master safe in the 
breast-pocket of the shabby coat. None of 
them asked Dumphie any questions; he 
had said he was going to do battle for the 
boys, and he seemed to have grown so 
much older than they in the last sad year, 
that, when he called them “children,” no 
one wondered. They had absolute faith in 
Dumphie. And, as to his attainments, 
had they not been told of his beautiful hand- 
writing, so clear, and plain, and neat; and 
of his gift for figures, which showed the 
square brow and well-balanced head did not 
count for nothing ? 

What passed between Dumphie and the 
“curmudgeon ” was never known save by 
its results, Maybe the battle had cost 
more than Dumpbhie liked to speak of. 
Anyway, victory was his: that was the 
great point after all. 

He was bound hand and foot to City life 
and City work : tied to a stool in a counting- 
house as the galley-slave is chained to the 
oar ; to early hours of a morning, and late 
hours of an evening ; to all the surround- 
ings which, during all his young life, he 
had most hated the idea of. 

But what matter ? 

The “boys” were safe, the “boys” 
were provided for. Something in Dum- 
phie’s earnestness must have penetrated 
the rhinoceros hide of the “ curmudgeon,” 
and reached his heart. 

Stephen and John were to go to school 
and be trained for the Navy, and Glennie 
was to follow in Papa Birt’s footsteps, and 
fight for his Queen and country one of 
these days. 

Dumphie rose in favour with the ‘ cur- 
mudgeon,” who, indeed, ceased to be a 
curmudgeon at all as far as he was con- 
cerned ; the lad—for he was little more— 
toiled and slaved cheerfully early and late ; 
the “ boys ” worked hard and well, spurred 
on by the knowledge that brother was 
toiling for them. Bright, happy days came 
to the household, so bound together by 
love, and faith, and devotion. A man is 
great and good, so it is said, in proportion 
as he forgets himself. Therefore, Dumphie, 
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But I must finish the record of that day 
when Bobby thought he heard his dear 
soldiers coming, and was so glad —and 
then so sorry. 





NAPLES IN PANORAMA. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART II, 


THE vast sweep of the shore of Naples, 
and its adjacent and dependent cities and 
villages, from Pozzuoli to Castellamare, 
offers one of the most varied and animated 
spectacles in the world. Splendour and 
misery stand forth in strong relief under 
the brilliant light falling from the crystal 
vaults of the cloudless sky ; life is buoyant, 
reckless, abundant. The ragged youth, 
who is plodding beside a patient ass, is 
singing at the top of his melodious voice, 
and with no little artistic effect ; he dwells 
upon the last syllable of each line of the 
song, as if it were something precious with 
which he is loth to have done. The still 
more ragged vendor of vegetables throws 
a certain harmony into his appeal for 
patronage, The women darting in and 
out of the doorways, which open into the 
dark, cool habitations, alternately shout 
and sing; even the sedate priest, turnin 
aside from the public park to climb the 
Ascension di Chiaja, towards his church, 
is gently murmuring some little refrain. 
Every one pitches the voice high, and un- 
less the stranger does the same, although 
he may speak unexceptionable Italian, he 
will be asked to repeat what he has said. 

It is but a few years since the now 
elegant and majestic Chiaja, fringed with 
palatial hotels, and banks, and mansions, 
was a mere strand, the principal objects of 
interest upon which were the huge and 
gloomy mass of the Castel l’Uovo—a kind 
of Chateau d’If, at present used as a 
military prison—and a few other pictu- 
resque edifices perched on the cliffs. The 
barefooted fishermen still drag their nets 
from the Chiaja as they did before the im- 
provements ; no one appears to offer the 
slightest objection. They form a pretty 
spectacle, toiling at the drag-ropes, and 
rowing back and forth, especially at sun- 
set, when the sea and sky are magnificent 
with dazzling colours. Primitive, indeed, 
is the costume of these men. Patriarchs 
of sixty or seventy may be seen paddling 
about, arrayed in cotton shirt and trousers, 





of the Spanish domination. In winter 
and summer they are barefooted ; and not 
even the sudden cold winds of January 
and February can tempt them to expend 
any portion of their slender savings in 
shoes and stockings. All these men, even 
the very oldest and seemingly most 
wretched, sing. Sometimes the songs are 
the exhalation of a complaint, a protest 
against the hardness and weariness of life ; 
but not often. For just as the burden of 
life begins to seem intolerable, Nature 
assumes one of her most bewitching as- 
pects, and transfigures every common and 
mean object, filling existence with new 
variety and beauty. In winter, as in 
summer, there is a peculiar quality in 
Naples sunshine which may be characterised 
as enchanting. 

Santa Lucia is one of the most attractive 
sections of the great Naples panorama. 
Here stand in respectful rows the sellers of 
oysters, crabs, lobsters, and ‘‘sea-fruit,” 
which is not half bad when once one has 
found courage to taste it. Along the slopes 
of the hill are the imposing offices of the 
naval administration; at every step a noble 
view of the harbour and the guardian 
mountains beyond is to be obtained. 
Across the blue water to the right rises 
purple Capri, with the Somentine penin- 
sula near it on the left. Still further to 
the left is Castellamare, with its busy docks 
and wharves, and then the multitude of 
towns, large and small, on the Vesuvian 
slope, and the volcanic monarch himself, 
with his crown of smoke by day and of 
fire by night. From a point a little to the 
right of the Royal Palace the whole 
harbour may be overlooked. In a perfect 
day the sky, the sea, and the mountains 
seem to melt into an opal and blue, out of 
which peep the graceful lines of spars and 
rigging of the huge men-of-war, of which 
there are always two or three in anchorage 
at Naples, and of the merchant steamers 
which ply to Messina, Egypt, the Indies, 
and Australia, Belgium, Holland, England, 
andthetwoAmericas, There are notsomany 
small craft, little white-winged sea-birds, 
skimming hither and yon, as would be seen 
in an English or American port; but, on 
the other hand, there are multitudes of 
small row-boats, in which the waterman 
disports himself after the fashion of his 
kind, and, while he labours, alternately 
swears and sings. 
Leaving Santa 


Lucia, and passing 
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through the great square, with the Royal 
Palace and the Theatre of San Carlo on 
the right, we approach the Government 
port and the essentially maritime quarter. 
And here, from the great square of the 
Municipio, all the way around to Castella- 
mare, the population swarms. What 
shoals, what flocks, what masses of hu- 
manity! all belonging to the humble and 
uneducated classes. The involuntary and 
first question which rises to the stranger’s 
lips is: “ Where do all these throngs get 
enough to eat?” And he can answer it 
for himself simply enough—they do not 
get enough to eat. 

A few hours before sitting down to 
write this paper, I read in the leading 
evening journal of Naples that six 
deaths from hunger were registered last 
week in one town in Sicily, under circum- 
stances which left no doubt as to the truth 
of the statement of the cause of decease. 
But let us not dwell on this sad topic. 
For the moment let us contemplate, with- 
out too deeply penetrating into their 
distresses, the masses that fill the wide 
streets, the quays, and the side-avenues ; 
that cluster on the many balconies of the 
enormously tall houses, and sit in the 
doorways, and hang on the edges of the 
monuments. Here the mariner abounds ; 
here are mysterious old men with that 
cosmopolitanism born of long voyages, 
walking up and down the side-pavements 
as if promenading the decks of their ships. 
One has a boat, another is a cicerone, a 
third is a tempter to the unwary, a fourth 
tends a market-stall. These sea-dogs all 
bask in the sun, and criticise ‘ Tra- 
montano” and “Sirocco,” and the effect 
of those winds on navigation, as well as on 
the human cuticle. 

From the Government docks come pour- 
ing out five or six hundred handsome 
sailors, neatly arrayed, and every one 
with a half-penny, which he proceeds to 
invest in a very black and very ugly cigar. 
Officials, in naval caps and astonishingly 
blue cloaks, stalk up and down; horses, 
and mules, and cattle struggle and tremble 
together as they slip and fall on the 
steaming pavements, and sometimes half- 
a-dozen of them go down together, with a 
driver or two under them. In and out of 
the numerous steamship offices hurry 
emigrants from every country of Europe, 

Beyond the region of that office is a 
quarter filled with small shops, and here 
people are so thick that they almost resent 
the presence of a stranger. The sail-maker, 





seated on a bench made from the trunk of 
a tree, is chatting with his neighbour, who 
is fashioning an oar. A little way off, 
with both his feet luxuriously bathing in a 
pool of liquid mud, is a fruit-seller, with 
oranges, lemons, nuts, dates, and figs piled 
high before him. 

n the adjacent market—in the centre 
of which stands a rich monument erected 
to Philip the Third, Catholic King—at 
least five thousand people are gathered. 
Huge awnings rise above the stalls as pro- 
tection from the sun. The whole scene 
blazes with colour; the light is riotous ; 
the walls seem hot with it. Although we 
are in winter, the flies swarm as in the 
North in summer. 

But the people, closely inspected, look 
pale, and thin, and worn, especially the 
women, who drag themselves about list- 
lessly, and seem profoundly weary. No 
one seems to have any privacy or seclu- 
sion, or to want them. In the vast court- 
yards of the houses people are clamouring 
at each other all day long, in the open 
stairways, on the landings, Every one 
knows what every one else has to eat; 
and, when the tax-collector calls, what 
skeleton there may be in the closet. 

The women are perpetually holdin 
little assizes at the main entrances, an 
trying such of their neighbours as they do 
not like. It is not wonderful that the 
knife flashes now and then. Most of the 
disputes which end with the arbitrament 
of the knife, are not about love or politics, 
but about money. The punishments are 
severe ; but they do not succeed at all in 
preventing the quarrels or in restricting 
their number. The authorities have, in 
recent years, endeavoured to prevent the 
carrying of revolvers and knives, but in 
vain. 

The desire to use a weapon, even in a 
dispute over a trivial matter, seems uni- 
versal in the lower classes. Passing through 
a little square on the way to the Via 
Amedeo one evening, I saw two half- 
grown boys engaged in an altercation 
which had arisen over some disagreement 
in their sports. Boy number one first 
pushed boy number two, who returned 
the push with interest. Boy number one 
then struck boy number two, who returned 
the blow, and added another. Boy number 
one then used insulting language to boy 
number two, whereupon boy number two 
put his hand in his pocket, and withdrew 
it armed with a large knife, which he pro- 
ceeded deliberately to open. At this 
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juncture, the neighbouring barber inter- 
fered, and threatened both boys with the 
police ; but when I left, boy number two 
still held his knife open and was anxious 
for a further encounter. 

The vendetta still exists in all its 
primitive vigour in the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, The magistrates allege that one of 
the reasons for the long term of preventive 
imprisonment to which persons, even ac- 
cused of homicide, are subjected, is to pro- 
tect the said persons from injury, and to 
let the anger of the two parties to the suit 
die away. ‘' Otherwise, one half of the 
people of Naples would kill the other half,” 
they say. 

Naples annually stretches out farther 
and farther towards Vesuvius, and acres of 
tall and rather ugly houses may now be 
seen on the vast plains, where, a few years 
ago, appeared only the cabins of the 
peasantry. These cabins, or stone huts, in 
which the peasants, who have much rude 
comfort, are content to live, are exceedingly 
simple in construction. They consist of 
four strong and thick stone walls, pierced 
at front and back by wide entrances, and 
covered with a vaulted roof made out of a 
species of concrete. There are no windows, 
and it is to be presumed that the cabins 
are, therefore, hermetically closed at night. 
The furniture, with one exception, is rude, 
and that exception is the bed, which is 
massive, and covered with spotless linen 
and blankets. How the men and women, 
whom one sees covered with dirt in the 
fields near these cabins, manage to keep 
their beds so clean, is a mystery. No 
work is done in the house, unless the oc- 
cupant happens to be a weaver ; the cook- 
ing, the toilette, the hundred occupations 
of the household, are all performed out of 
doors. The macaroni- maker hangs his 
pastes on long poles in front of his dwelling ; 
the dogs, fowls, goats, and cats, run in 
and out of the shops of the village tailor, 
shoemaker, and wine-merchant ; the naked 
children roll in the mud in winter, and in 
the dust in summer ; and the flashing sun 
pours its beneficent light on all this humble 
life, relieving it of the intense misery 
which it would possess amid the fogs and 
smoke of Northern Europe. 

On the high slopes above the nearer 
portion of the city in the Vesuvian plain, 
is the cemetery, or, rather, the line of 
cemeteries, where repose the poor and 
rich of Naples who have ‘‘ gone over to the 
majority.” The newest and most im- 
portant one is very beautiful, with its 








great groves of cypresses looming up 
against the exquisite blue of the sky, and 
with its marble and stone temples showing 
their majestic proportions through the lines 
of trees. The route to this new cemetery 
lies along a hilly road which commands a 
view of the whole vast amphitheatre of 
Naples Bay, and the city stretching away 
beneath Santa Lucia’s hill, with domes 
and towers innumerable, down to the 
blue water. The entrance to the city of 
the dead is through a Campo Santo, rather 
inartistically planted with evergreens and 
flowering plants, in the centre of which 
rises the colossal marble group of statues 
erected by Ferdinand the Second, repre- 
senting an angel upholding the cross and 
surrounded by kneeling figures of other 
angels, From this Campo Santo, broad 
flights of steps at left and right lead down 
to the streets of tombs. There are but 
few graves, in the ordinary sense of the 
term; but there are hundreds of memo- 
rial shrines, each one provided with a 
vault, in which repose various members 
of one family. The ‘ Confraternities,” 
churches, societies, all have their tombs, 
some of which are very imposing structures. 
The inscriptions are generally models of 
modesty and good taste, and the sculptures 
are exquisite. Some of the temples are 
Roman, others Greek; others, again, 
Egyptian in form; but there is no in- 
congruity in the grouping. Evergreens 
are everywhere. There are few banks of 
flowers and grass, and few crosses. The 
portrait busts in marbie, so familiar a 


fixture in Italian cemeteries, are seemingly } 


countless. From a hundred points in this 


charmingly situated cemetery, grand views § 


of Vesuvius and its neighbour mountains, 
and of the hundreds of acres of vineyard 
and garden, can be obtained. ‘Per see 
per i Suoi,” is a favourite inscription on 
many tombs, erected at the height of their 
careers by wealthy and distinguished 
natives of Naples. They like to climb up, 
from time to time, out of the clamour and 
heat of the great Southern city, to the 
breezy hillsides, where their mortal remains 


are to find their final resting-place. Great | 


provision has been made in recent years by 
the municipality of Naples for the decent 


interment of the poor; and the horrible } 


mockery and desecration of the common 
ditches is gradually coming to an end. 
Fanerals, however — except those in 
which military honours are rendered—still 
have a repulsively - grotesque character. 


The body of the deceased is not accom- 
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panied, as in France, by a long and sympa- 
thetic train of friends and associates, but is 
committed to the care of a confraternity, the 
members of which are masked in hideous 
medieval hats and gowns, with hoods 
adapted to the face, so that the eyes alone 


} are visible ; and these lagubrious maskers 


are followed by a few old men—professional 
mourners—in glazed hats, and shabby blue 
cloaks, the effect of the whole being at 
first sight almost repulsive. 

When I first arrived in Naples, I looked 
about me curiously for the public reciter 


j or reader from the poems of Tasso and 


Ariosto, who was once a prominent figure 
in the market-places and principal squares, 
but I could not find him ; and I think the 
tramways have driven him into the limbo 
of lost professions. I found, however, that 
many Neapolitans possess the faculty of 
repeating, in extenso, volumes which they 
have read, and of doing it with marked 
grace and eloquence. Thus, I once heard 
a youth, who certainly possessed only an 
ordinary education, tell the story of the 
“ Promessi Sposi” to a company of a dozen 
persons with such skil], that it was un- 
alloyed pleasure to listen to him, not the 
least interesting part of the entertainment 
being his abundant and appropriate 
gestures. 

The Neapolitans of the middle and lower 
classes possess extraordinary power for 
dramatising the most ordinary occurrences, 
and for magnifying them into something 
wonderful. The marvellous delights them ; 
they all possess a smattering of notions 
about external affairs; and their versions 
of the Garibaldian epoch, and of the 
liberation of Naples from the oppressor, 
while full of errors and grotesque mistakes, 
are vastly entertaining. 

The public writer is to be seen in all 
convenient corners—under the porches of 
the San Carlo, in the markets, and the 
parks; and the laughing and blushing 
maidens pour their confidences into his 
willing ear, exactly as in Madrid and 
Seville, 








MAUNDY THURSDAY AND GOOD 
FRIDAY. 


_Maunpy TuurspAy is the day imme- 
diately preceding Good Friday. It was 
also known as Shere Thursday, probably 
from a custom of the priests, who on 
this day are said to have shaved them- 
selves and trimmed their hair, which had 





been allowed to grow during the preceding 
six weeks. An old chronicle says ‘“ people 
would this day shere theyr hedes, and 
clypp theyr berdes, and so make them 
honest against Easter Day.” It is sup- 
posed that Maundy Thursday was the day 
on which Christ delivered His mandate 
that we should love one another, Maundy 
being a corruption of mandate. It is also 
attributed to Maund—a hand-basket in 
which the King was accustomed to give 
alms to the poor. The word Maundy is 
used by some old authors to denote gifts. 
Other derivations are given, and Nares 
says in his ‘Glossary ” that ‘‘ Dunton, in 
his ‘British Appolo,’ conceives Maunday 
to be corrupted from the mandate of Christ 
to His disciples, to break bread in remem- 
brance of Him, or from His other mandate 
after He had washed their feet, to love one 
another.” With better reason it is thought 
to be derived from the Saxon word “mand,” 
which afterwards became ‘ maund,” a name 
for a basket, and subsequently for any 
gift or offering contained in the basket. 
Thus, Shakespeare says, ‘“‘a thousand fa- 
vours from her maund she drew;” and 
Herrick says— 
Behold for us the naked graces stay, 
With Maunds of roses for to strew the way. 

On this day, in the early part of our 
history, the Sovereigns of England, or 
their almoners, were accustomed to give 
alms, food, and clothing to as many poor 
persons as they were years old; a custom 
continued down to the present day. It is 
of very great antiquity, for Saint Augustine 
speaks of it in the year 400 A.D. At that 
time it included the washing of the feet of 
those who received alms. The earliest 
definite record we find of the practice is 
in 1363, when Edward the Third had 
attained his sixtieth year, and alms, food, 
and clothing were given to sixty poor 
persons. 

Queen Elizabeth, when thirty-nine years 
of age, attended by thirty-nine ladies, per- 
formed the ceremony at Greenwich, when 
thirty-nine poor women had their feet 
dipped in basins of water and dried by 
their Sovereign, who knelt before them 
on a cushion, afterwards marking the foot 
with the sign of the Cross and reverently 
kissing it. The chronicler adds, that the 
feet of the women had been previously 
washed, by the yeomen of the laundry, 
with warm water and sweet herbs. After- 
wards gifts of three kinds—money, broad- 
cloth for clothes, woollen stockings, and 
baskets of provisions—were distributed. 
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In the year 1639 Charles the First, 
who was visiting York, kept his Maundy 
Thursday in the Cathedral, where the 
Bishop of Ely washed the feet of thirty- 
nine poor men—the years the King had 
lived—in warm water, and dried them with 
a linen cloth, Afterwards, the Bishop of 
Winchester washed them over again in 
white wine, wiped, and kissed them. To 
each of these poor men the King gave a 
gown of very good cloth, a holland shirt, 
new stockings and shoes, also, in a leathern 
purse, each one had twenty pence in money, 
and, in another, thirty-nine single pennies, 
likewise in reference to the King’s age. 
Lastly, each had a wooden scale full of 
claret wine, a jole of salmon, and a six- 
penny loaf of bread. 

The last English monarch to perform 
this rite was James the Second; but at 
Rome, at Venice, and at Russia it still 
survives. The remnant of the custom 
still in vogue in England is the presentation 
of Maundy money which annually takes 
place in the Chapel Royal. In the present 
day the gift consists of four silver coins, 
ranging in value from fourpence to one 
penny. These coins, none of which are 
milled round the edges, sell readily for 
three shillings the set. 

On Maundy Thursday, in Vienna, the 
Emperor of Austria goes through the 
time-honoured lesson in humility by per- 
forming the ceremony of washiny the feet 
of twelve poor men after hearing high 
mass in the Palace Chapel. His Majesty 
always discharges his functions on these 
occasions in a very impressive manuer, 
and the Empress, when in town, ministers 
in the same way to twelve poor women. 
At the conclusion the alms folks are con- 
ducted to their homes in Court carriages. 

In the miraculous legend of Saint 
Brandon it is related that he sailed with 
his monks to the Island of Shape, and “on 
Shere Thursday, after souper, he wesshe 
theyr feet and kyssed them lyke as Our 
Lorde dyd to his dyscyples.” 


Goop FRIDAY, as the presumed anni- 
versary of the Crucifixion of our Lord, 
has for centuries been observed with the 
greatest solemnity throughout the civilised 
world, and is marked by a general sus- 
pension of business. 

Good Friday probably derived its name 
from God’s Friday, though by our Saxon 
ancestors it was known as Long Friday, 
on account of the length of the fastings 
and offices ordained by the primitive 








Church. It is one of the earliest events 
celebrated by Christians, ranking in point 
of age before the Christmas Festival. 

Numerous customs and traditions have 
sprung up in connection with this day, but 
of all the customs peculiar to it, none is so 
general as that of eating hot cross buns, 
and the hearing of boys and girls shouting 
along the streets directly after daybreak : 

Hot cross buns, 
One a penny, 
Two a penny, 
Hot cross buns. 
or, which I believe to be the more ancient, 
aad therefore the more correct version : 
Hot cross buns! hot cross buns! 
If you have no daughters 
Give them to your sons, 
And if you have neither 
Then eat them all yourselves ! 
Hot cross buns, hot cross buns ! 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns ! 

In Cornwall, the virtue of hot cross buns 
is thought to extend not only to the house 
and its inhabitants, but also to the cattle 
on the farm. And a writer on Cornish 
folk-lore says: “In some of our farm- 
houses the Good Friday cake may be seen 
hanging to the bacon rack, slowly but 
surely diminishing, until the return of the 
season replaces it by a fresh one, It is of 
sovereign good in all manner of diseases 
that may afflict the family, or flocks and 
herds. I have seen a little of this cake 
grated into a warm mash for a sick cow.” 
Poor Robin, in his almanack for 1753, says 
of these preserved buns : 

Whose virtue is, if you believe what’s said, 
They'll not grow mouldy like the common bread. 

For a century and a half Chelsea was 
famous for its special buns, as much as two 
hundred and fifty pounds having been 
taken on one Good Friday morning at the 
Chelsea Bun House. On Good Friday 
morning, 1839, nearly a quarter of a 
million buns were made and sold. 

Many superstitious people believed that 
if a hot cross bun was broken by two 
friends, or by two lovers, exactly at the 
cross, one holding each half, and standing 
within the church doors before Matins 
on Good Friday, and the half carefully 
kept by each, it would act not only as 
a pledge of friendship, but a surety against 
disagreement, the act being accompanied 
by the words : 

Half for you and half for me, 

Between us two good will shall be—Amen. 
A portion of hot cross bun, dried and pow- 
dered, has been known to be administered 
as a specific for the cure of sore throat. 
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Amongst ancient usages of the day was 
that strange ceremony known as “creeping 
to the Cross,” from the performance of 
which even the King himself was not 
exempt. It was an exceedingly laborious 
process, not devoid of pain, and is still 
practised among Catholics. Rings as pre- 
servatives against cramp, and superstitiously 
constructed of the handles of coffins, were 
consecrated, previous to the Reformation, 
during this process. Andrew Borde—temp. 
Henry the Eighth—says: “The King of 
England doth hallowe every yeare cramp 
rynges which worn on one’s finger doth 
helpe which hathe the cramps.” The 
distribution of such rings on Good Friday 
was continued at Westminster Abbey, down 
to the time of Charles the Second. The 
ceremony, however, was not observed with 
strict regularity, as between one distribution 
and another there were often wide gaps. 

In Devonshire, and many other parts of 
the country, the parings of the toe-nails, cut 
on Good Friday morning, used to be worn 
round the neck to charm away toothache. 

The eggs laid on this day were thought 
to have the power of extinguishing any 
fire into which they might be thrown, and 
in France the country people carefully 
collect and preserve them for this purpose. 

The French have also a tradition that the 
hawthorn utters cries and groans on Good 
Friday. This probably arose from a belief 
that it was with the hawthorn that our 
Saviour was crowned. Sir John Maunde- 
ville bears this out by quaintly saying : 

“Then was Our Lord yled into a 
gardeyn, and there the Jewes scorned hym 
and made hym a crown of the branches of 
the albiespyne, that is whitethorn, that grew 
in the same gardeyn, and settyn yt upon 
hys heaed. And therefore hath the white. 
thorn many virtues. For he that beareth 
a branch on hym thereof, no thundre, ne no 
maner of tempest may dere him, ne in the 
howse that yt ys ynne may non evill ghost 
enter.” 

In the West of England, working on 
Good Friday is considered one of the most 
deadly sins, and is said to be productive of 
the worst of bad luck. Whoever washes 
on this day, say the superstitious, is sure 
to wash away one of his family, who will 
die before the year is out. It is, however, 
lucky to begin the weaning of children on 
Good Friday, and many people begin to 
till their gardens on this day, believing 
that all things put into the earth at the 
holy season will grow rapidly and return 
to them a great increase. 





/——— 





Formerly, on Good Friday,.a sermon 
used to be preached at Saint Paul’s Cross 
from a wooden pulpit, surmounted by a 
cross, next the north-east corner of the 
Cathedral. The subject of the sermon 
was usually Christ’s Passion. 

A custom still prevails in Westmoreland 
of eating what is known as “ Fisgue,” on 
this day. It is a peculiar mess, made of 
ale, boiled with fine wheaten bread and 
figs, sweetened with sugar. Fisgue is said 
to be a perfect remedy for coughs and 
colds if taken at bedtime. 

In connection with the old Spanish 
Mission Church at San Gabriel, Southern 
California, a curious ceremony is gone 
through during Passion Week. On Good 
Friday night an effigy is placed in the 
middle of the street, standing before a 
table, on which is a bottle of wine and a 
pack of cards. This is intended to re- 
present Judas Iscariot, and the vices of 
drunkenness and gambling to which the 
Mexicans are so prone. In due course the 
effigy is hanged, and then buried in a pit. 
Another ceremony observed on Good 
Friday, is the carrying in procession of a 
representation of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
early on Easter morning a resurrection is 
enacted. 

At All Hallows Church, London, sixty 
of the youngest boys from Christ’s Hospital 
attend divine service on Good Friday, at 
the close of which each receives a new 
penny, and a bag of raisins. This custom 
is said to have originated with one Peter 
Symonds, himself a Bluecoat boy, who by 
his will, dated 1586, left a sum of money 
for the purpose. 

For at least five hundred years, in the 
churchyard of Saint Bartholomew the 
Great, West Smithfield, a custom has been 
observed of placing twenty-one new six- 
pences on a particular gravestone, to be 
picked up by as many poor widows. By 
the traditional history of this charity we 
are told that somewhere in the fourteenth 
century a widow directed by her will that 
after her decease a visit should be paid to 
her tomb on Good Friday morning, after 
the church service, “ when twentie of ye 
porest of ye widows belonging to ye most 
antiente parish shal receve six pennies.” 

On Good Friday, 1639, King Charles 
the First, who was visiting at York, 
touched nearly five hundred persons for 
the King’s Evil in York Cathedral. Much 
ceremony was observed about this piece 
of quackery, and the King was attended 
by his full Court. 
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Such are the principal observances and 
superstitions connected with Good Friday ; 
there are minor matters, but their relation 
is not worth the space they would occupy. 





AFTER EVENSONG. 


AN eventime in spring— 

Chill spring before the buds were out— 

A bleak east wind wailed round about 
With noisy blustering ; 

Beside the church the river swept 

For ever on its seaward way ; 

And through the long aisles dim and gray, 
The twilight shadows crept. 


The solemn prayers were said, 
The sweet, old, simple hymns were done, 
And stepping softly, one by one, 

With reverential tread, 
Passed out the worshippers. We stayed, 
We, among others far and few, 
Sat still, as loving listeners do, 

To hear the organ played. 


The lights burned dim and low, 
And through the silence rose a strain, 
So closely blent of joy and pain, 

We scarcely seemed to know 
The joyous from the sad ; then passed 
The music to a minor key, 

And through the dusk 1 looked at thee, 

As one who looks his last. 


Did for a moment meet 
Thy soul and mine? I cannot tell. 
The mystic music rose and fell 
In louder tones and sweet, 
Till notes of triumph pealed above 
The mournful minor ; then the strain 
That seemed so full of human pain, 
So sad with human love, 


Grew deeper, more divine ; 
It floated round us like a cloud, 
As in the dusk with faces bowed 
We lingered near the shrine; 
We heard the waves of sweetness roll 
About us, near, and yet apart. 
Did heart lean then to longing heart ? 
Soul speak to asking soul ? 


T know not, I, but this I know, 
The music soothed my lonely pain, 
And if my heart go out in vain 

To thee——yet let it go. 

Ah! though we parted separate ways, 
What time the music had an end, 
And though our lives may never blend 

Through length of earthly days : 


I do not grudge thee, dear, 
The best I have, a faithful heart, 
Nor do I grudge their happy part 

Who have thee ever near : 

T am content to love afar 

For love’s sake only. I can wait 

To read the riddle of my fate 
Beneath some happier star ! 





SHEERNESS AND ITS DOCKYARD. 





WHEN the stormy winds do blow, there 
is something of a toss and tumble about 
Sheerness. Even before that point is 
reached by one on the downward cruise, 
the river assumes a very sea-going aspect. 





Father Thames calls for his tarpaulin and 
sea-boots, whereabouts opens out that 
dismal-looking refuge known as Thames 
Haven. Canvey Island is all awash with 
the sea ; the sturdy light-ship at the Nore 
dips and rises with dripping sides, and the 
hoys and coasting barges stagger along 
well buffeted by wind and waves. Yes, 
it is a wild and watery scene, and what 
land there may be, wrapped up in the 
driving sea mist, is not of much account. 
But, as you hug the Kentish shore, the 
dark spit of land which stretches out into 
the troubled waters is a pleasant sight to 
the fresh-water sailor, for there lies Sheer- 
ness, its forts and batteries, rising square 
and grim over the waters, with building 
sheds and storehouse beyond. 

It is more like a Dutch picture than an 
English, this low-lying shore encompassed 
with broad channels and innumerable sand- 
banks, and it might puzzle a stranger to 
say which was the actual outlet of the 
river—the broader, more troubled course 
towards the Nore, or that noble and more 
tranquil channel that opens out beyond 
the forts and dockyards of Sheerness. Nor 
would the doubt be without justification, 
for the channel or Swale, which cuts off 
the Isle of Sheppey and its armed and 
armoured promontory of Sheerness from 
the mainland of Kent, was anciently the 
channel chiefly used by ships passing to 
or from the sea, and is still navigable by 
vessels of small burden ; while Swale and 
Medway join their forces to form the noble 
waterway which stretches between island 
and shore. And it is this opening which 
is one of the vital points of our home de- 
fences; for higher up the Medway lies 
Chatham, with its great building yards 
and storehouses, its reserve of ships and 
naval material of all kinds. 

Hence, whatever the weather may be, 
something will be stirring in the naval 
way in the waters about Sheerness. There 
floats the guardship that carries the flag of 
the Admiral of the Nore ; here huge iron- 
clads hang to their moorings; torpedo- 
boats cruise about; signal flags stream in 
the wind. Sometimes a guu roars grufily 
over the waters ; men-o-war’s boats dart 
over the troubled tide; or, some swift 
white steamer, with her pennant flying, 
breaks out of the haza, ll is windy, 
wet, and wild on a stormy day like this ; 
and the big ships, with their topmasts 
struck, roll and pitch uneasily. Over the 
waters rolls the smoke of foundry and 
work-shop to heighten the gloom of the 
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darkening sky, and contrast with the white 
surf that curls over the shoal and sand- 
bank, and of the white sea-birds that circle 
overhead, and out of the smoke comes the 
resounding clang of hammers and the hum 
and thud of machinery. 

It is possible that we may have seen 
Sheerness under quite different conditions. 
We may have come in an excursion boat 
on some fine summer holiday, with a 
fiddler, a harp, and a cornet on board; 
with dancing going on wherever there is 
room for a couple of people to revolve in ; 
while nigger minstrels fill up the vacant 
moments with voice and banjo, and a 
general hilarity rules from stem to stern. 
Then there may be tea on the pier-head, 
where tables are considerately spread for 
those who can only enjoy the brief stay 
afforded by a day’s excursion. And the 
town itselfi—the old town with its weather- 
boarded houses, and innumerable taverns, 
and houses of call for sailor, soldier, dock- 
yard man, or excursionist—is not attractive 
upon a hasty visit. But speaking of the 
town, we must not forget that Sheerness is, 
in fact, a cluster of little towns, which, if 
they have not the distinctive features of 
‘* Rochester, Chatham, and Strood,” their 
neighbours up the river, are yet sufficiently 
recognised by their inhabitants as separate 
settlements. 

There is, first of all, the town within the 
fosses of the Dockyard fortifications, which 
is known as Blue Town, presumably, as 
you might think, from the blue-jackets 
who frequent it. But this presumption is 
negatived by a little investigation. A re- 
port on the fortifications of Sheerness, dated 
1778, throws some light upon this matter : 

“The space within the garrison,” says 
the official document, “ being too small for 
buildings to contain the number of work- 
men employed in the Dockyard, has been 
the cause of a row of buildings being made 
for them at some distance, called the blue 
houses.” 

When the fortified lines were extended 
during the great French war, the blue 
houses were included within them, and 
Blue Town came into existence. Oid 
plans, too, show a house standing by itself 
at some distance from the forts, which is 
called the Mile House; and covering the 
site we now have Mile Town. Banks 
Town takes its name from Sir Edward 
Banks, a great contractor in his day, who 
had the building of new London and 
Waterloo Bridges, and did most of the 
new works about Sheerness. Then there 





is Marine Town, which is a modern 
suburb on the sea front, and the gen- 
teel watering-place quarter. For, on the 
other side of the peninsula, there is a 
promenade and sea-beach where the waves 
roll in briskly enough, and where there 
are bathing-machines, and swimming-baths, 
and toy-shops, where they sell wooden 
spades, and pails, and where, indeed, you 
may enjoy the usual pleasures of a seaside 
resort. Beyond Marine Town are flat 
green levels, grazed by flocks of sheep, 
whose predecessors of more than a thousand 
years ago gave the island its name—the 
Sheep Isle, or Sheppey. Beyond the levels, 
again, rise a low range of hills, breaking off 
abruptly in cliffs towards the sea, and not 
far off rises the ancient tower of Minster 
Church, which was, once upon a time, the 
church of an ancient nunnery, so ancient, 
that it had stories to tell of ravage and 
destruction by the Danes, who made a 
favourite resort of this Isle of Sheppey, 
and had arsenals, too, and dockyards, after 
their fashion, in this windy, watery nook. 
And here, too, you may find the tomb of 
Sir Robert de Shurland, with the horse’s 
head carved thereon, which commemorates 
the legend of the knight who killed a 
priest in a fit of not unrighteous indigna- 
tion, and swam his horse far out into the 
whirling tide to reach the King’s ship as it 
passed by, and demand the Royal pardon 
for his crime. The courage of horse and 
rider extorted the desired pardon, and the 
noble beast brought his rider safe to land, 
when an old witch met them with a curse 
on her lips—the beast which had saved 
the forfeited life of the knight should one 
day cause his death. To falsify the curse, 
the knight slew the horse on the spot ; and 
long after its bones lay there on the beach, 
all blanched and whitened by the weather, 
till the knight, passing that way, went to 
kick the skull into the sea, when a frag- 
ment of bone pricking his foot, the wound 
mortified, and he died soon after. The 
tradition is to some extent countenanced 
by the rights attached to the Manor of 
Shurland, which extend as far as a man 
can ride into the water at low ebb and 
touch anything with the point of his lance. 

But in those older days, nothing had 
been heard of Sheerness, except the name 
of it, which attached to the low headland, 
which was sometimes almost covered by 
the waves. It was only in the time of 
Charles the First that some sort of a bul- 
wark was run up and mounted with a few 
guns, on some alarm of war, to protect the 
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entrance to the Medway. Bat it was not 
till the Restoration that the advantages of 
Sheerness as a naval station were fully re- 
cognised, although it was then such a dis- 
mal, deserted place, that the pressed men, 
who were at work on the Ness, in 1665, in 
& petition for more wages, said that there 
was neither small-beer nor water within 
three miles of the place. Pepys records the 
beginning of the Dockyard in his Diary of 
eighteenth of August of that same year: 
To Sheernesse, where we walked up and 
down laying out the ground to be taken in 
for a yard to lay provisions for cleaning 
and repairing of ships, and a most proper 
place it is for the purpose.” 

In the following year Evelyn records a 
visit to the new works: 

‘‘T went on shore at Sheernesse, where 
they were building an arsenal for the fleet, 
and designing a royal fort with a receptacle 
for great ships to ride at anchor; but here 
I beheld the sad spectacle, more than half 
that gallant bulwark of the kingdom”— 
meaning the Royal fleet — “ miserably 
shattered, hardly a vessel entire, but ap- 
pearing rather so many wrecks and hulls, 
so cruelly had the Dutch mangled us” in 
the naval battle fought not long before. 

But there was worse still to come. Next 
year, 1667, there was no money to fit out 
the fleet, so much had been squandered 
on the King’s pleasures, and wasted by his 
favourite Sultanas; and the Dutch fleet, rid- 
ing at anchor at the Nore, closed the navi- 
gation of the Thames, and brought to a 
climax the national shame and degradation. 
A portion of the Dutch fleet sailed up the 
Medway, as far as Chatham, burning and 
destroying all the King’s ships that were 
found in the river, as well as all Govern- 
ment stores and munitions of war. 

The work of destruction performed, the 
Dutch fell back down the river to Sheerness. 
Here there was some attempt at resistance. 
Earlier in the year the King himself, and 
the Duke of York, his brother, had per- 
sonally superintended the laying out of the 
fortifications. But little had been done ; 
the parapets of the fort were insufficient to 
protect the gunners; while the fire from 
the ships was heavy and well sustained. 

Pepys, waiting at Gravesend for news, 
heard the guns playing upon the works, 
and on the following day, June the 
eleventh, records : 

“ Sheernesse lost last night, after two or 
three hours’ dispute.” 

A Dutch print of the period exhibits in 
graphic form the disasters of England, and 





the triumph of the Dutch, In the upper 
part is exhibited a bird’s-eye view of the 
Medway, with the square keep of Rochester 
Castle, and the Cathedral in the fore- 
ground, while behind, the Bergh of Rain- 
ham rises in mountainous fashion more 
imposing than nature. B-low are woods 
and villages, and the river winding in 
many folds, with the smoke of burning 
ships rising from every creek and haven. 
The other section of the print is concerned 
with the capture of Sheerness. Boats and 
barges have landed the attacking force on 
the island, wounded men are lying here 
and there, while some gallant Mynheer 
leads on a column of his musketeers in 
cloaks and broad - brimmed hats. The 
dockyard stores, enclosed within a rude 
stockade, are going up in flame and smoke, 
and Sheerness is rendered to the victors 
in the midst of fire, and smoke, and salvoes 
of artillery. 

The Dutch, however, soon drew off, and 
the work of reconstruction commenced— 
in a leisurely fashion, however, for in 1672 
Evelyn mentions the port as newly finished. 
But as the ensuing revolution of 1688 con- 
verted the Dutch from foes to friends, 
allies, and almost brothers, the paramount 
importance of Sheerness as a naval station 
ceased for a time, and the fortifications 
fell into neglect, although, as a dockyard, 
Sheerness took its share in the work of 
shipbuilding for the Royal Navy. But in 
1778, during the American War, when 
both France and Spain had declared war 
against us, and an allied fleet dominated 
the Channel and threatened the southern 
coasts, the defences of the Thames were 
found to be in a lamentable condition. 
The forts of Sheerness were mere dummies; 
the parapets a few bricks thick, and rather 
a danger than a defence to those serving 
behind them, while other defensive works 
were equally neglected. And yet, as the 
engineer reports, “ the safety of this place 
is certainly of the utmost consequence, as 
the safety of two capital dockyards must, 
in a great measure, depend on it;” a 
sentence as applicable now as then, with, 
it might be added, the safety of a capital 
city known as London. 

When, in 1797, the mutiny at the Nore 
broke out, and Sheerness was surrounded 
by what might be almost considered as a 
hostile fleet, the revolted sailors would 
have found little difficulty in taking pos- 
session of the town and forts. But the 
mutineers, to do them justice, had no un- 
patriotic designs ; they only demanded the 
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redress of grievances; and, indeed, the 
mutiny might be more fitly termed a strike, 
with the disastrous result that the leader, 
Parker, with four or five others, were 
hanged at the yard-arm within sight of the 
bastions of Sheerness, sacrificed rather to 
save the credit of the Admiralty, than in 
the interests of justice. 

It was during the ensuing wars with the 
great Napoleon, that the Dockyard as- 
sumed its present proportions, and was 
surrounded by the enormous brick wall, 
still existing, which cost, it is said, forty 
thousand pounds, while the docks and 
basins were excavated at the cost of some 
three millions. Since then, while our war 
vessels have grown to such huge propor- 
tions, the docks of Sheerness have not 
been correspondingly enlarged, so that the 
yard is no longer employed in building 
great battle-ships, but is kept at work upon 
vessels of a less powerful class. 

A visit to the Dockyard brings us at 
once into contact with our familiar friends, 
the Metropolitan Police, The A division 
shows in great force at the dock - gates, 
keeping a keen eye upon everything that 
goes in or comes out, the latter especially, 
and generally manifesting themselves in a 
good -humoured way as completely the 
masters of the situation. Once within the 
compass of the monumental brick wall, 
the first impression is of a roomy, rather 
rural compound, with terraces of small, 
but neat houses, with gardens and flower- 
beds, and lawn-tennis for the young people 
of the upper Dockyard establishment. 
There is a big house, too, which is the 
residence of the Captain-Superintendent, a 
naval officer, with gardens, and a field for 
the pony and domestic fowls to run about 
in—all very pleasant and home-like. 

Then there are building sheds where 
armed cruisers are in course of construc- 
tion, where hammers are ringing out rough 
music among bolts and trenails, and work- 
men swarm about the gaunt ribs of ships 
that are soon to plough the distant main. 
Not the great war-ships of the future, but 
a composite class that critics say are not 
strong enough to fight or swift enough to 
run away. But they will have their uses, 
doubtless, in time of peace. There is the 
“ Basilisk,” a screw sloop which is meant to 
sail as well as steam, and is just ready for 
launching, and the “ Barracouta,” a screw 
cruiser for six guns, with a gunboat of the 
ornithological series, which are named after 
pretty, soft-billed birds, such as the sparrow, 
the thrush, and the goldfinch. 








But a chief feature of the Dockyard is 
the Steam Factory for the repair of ships’ 
engines and other general work, Here 
the machinery is of the best and most 
modern type. Powerful drills scoop out 
blocks of steel, cutting-machines slice up 
iron bars like carrots, and great Nasmyth 
hammers are at work, dealing now a tre- 
mendous blow that shakes the earth, or 
descending softly with a touch that would 
hardly chip an egg. Furnaces glow and 
forges are at work, while drums and end- 
less bands revolve overhead, and machinery 
clanks and rattles everywhere. 

A dry dock next claims notice, where, 
perhaps, the old “Hydra” is getting a 
coat of paint or anti-fouling composition, 
the ‘‘Hydra” which is the guardian dragon 
of the Medway with her revolving turrets 
and heavy guns. Grim and gruesome are 
the dungeon-like passages which lead to the 
fighting part of the ship. The iron walls 
that close in upon you give a feeling of 
suffocation, and the enormous breech-ends 
of the big guns are not reassuring objects. 
A tap opened here, a lever handled there, 
and the huge iron shell revolves with its 
enormous load, in which the human occu- 
pants are of no more account than so many 
flies, Then there is the wheel-room, from 
which the ship is steered while in action ; 
for ordinary navigation there is a much 
more cheerful platform high above the 
turrets. She is of an old-fashioned model, 
no doubt, this double-headed Hydra; but 
she would prove a tough customer to any 
ordinary foe. 

Suggestions of old times are some of 
the other features of the Dockyard—of 
the leisurely construction of old-fashioned 
frigates and three-deckers, such as those 
that thundered under Nelson at the Nile 
or in Trafalgar Bay, or that won a tardy re- 
venge from the Dutchmen at Camperdown. 
There is the chip-house, for instance, whose 
name is a quiet joke of those ancient days, [ 
for its contents are planks and balks of 
timber of the most massive type; and the 
mast-house, where masts and spars are 
kept, some belonging to old ships that 
have been stripped, with a few of the 
enormous trunks that once did duty in 
our line-of-battle ships. 

Adjoining the Dockyard, but not other- 
wise connected with it, are the Naval 
Barracks, the first of the kind in the king- 
dom, where Jack, when his ship is paid 
off, is lodged till he is drafted into another 
craft. At times there may be some two 
thousand sailors within its walls; at 
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others, the number sinks to three or four 
hundred. It is a cheerful place, with 
a quadrangular hall in the centre, with a 
glass roof, and asphalte flooring, all as clean 
as whitewash and scrubbing can make it, 
and ornamented with models of ships and 
of ships’ guns, with old figure-heads, 
among which Neptune, with great pro- 
priety, assumes the place of tutelary deity. 
The stairs, the gangways, all suggest the 
decks of an old-fashioned battle-ship, and 
a huge ship’s bell occupies a prominent 
position, on which the divisions of the 
watch are struck, as at sea, while an 
officer of the watch paces up and down, 
and keeps an eye aloft and alow. Opening 
out of the quad are the recreation-rooms, 
where all kinds of amusements are pro- 
vided for Jack’s leisure moments. In 
the evenings, when the men are at liberty, 
the favourite resort is the quad itself, 
where they walk about and smoke and 
spin yarns. One side is reserved for 
officers, like the quarter-deck of a man-of- 
war, and a pleasant, sociable conversazione 
goes on here on any summer’s evening. 

Or we may find our way into one of 
the casemates of the battery, where Jack 
and his comrades are taking their big gun- 
drill—now in full vigour of action, again 
lying motionless on the ground till the 
gun is fired, when they all spring into 
life again. 

If you should be about the place 
when dinner is being prepared, your ol- 
factory sence will be stirred to admiration 
at the savoury and appetising odours that 
float about. Nothing like these are ever 
come across in soldiers’ mess-rooms or 
about their kitchens. But your sailor will 
prepare a toothsome mess, where Tommy 
Atkins will only trouble himself with par- 
boiled meat and soddened potatoes. 

It is always a pleasure to see Jack 
at work; and you see a good deal of 
him about Sheerness—sometimes moving 
along with easy tread in military forma- 
tion, or at target-practice on the sands, or 
in working - parties about the Dockyard ; 
but always smart, ready, and cheerful. 
And in this matter of cheerfulness 
Jack affords a great contrast to the 
Dockyard men, who, for the most part, 
look dismal enough. When the Dockyard 
clock strikes noon and some eighteen hun- 
dred men troop out of the gates to their 
dinner, the absence of the usual chaffy, 
cheerful spirit of the average British work- 
man is something remarkable. Perhaps 
something of this gravity and stiffness of 








demeanour is due to the hard - and - fast 
lines which divide the various grades of 
the industrial army. 

Beyond the Dockyard, one of the plea- 
santest promenades about Sheerness, when 
it is high water in the river, is the top of 
the embankment that confines the channel 
of the Swale and Medway. Higher up 
is the King’s Ferry, which was once the 
only means of getting on or off the island— 
an ancient ferry this, supported by assess- 
ments on adjoining lands and always free, 
time out of mind, except on certain days 
in the year. A curious privilege, too, had 
the ferryman of dredging for oysters within 
the compass of the ferry-rope, that is, 
sixty fathoms on either hand, And this 
reminds us that the Swale, where it joins 
the sea, has Whitstable at its mouth, with 
its famous oyster-beds—the home of the 
priceless “native.” It seems that the 
Medway itself, at one time, could boast 
its oyster-beds, for there is a memorandum 
in the Privy Council books for 1665, as 
to the Dutch dogger-boats which frequent 
the river of Chatham in the oyster season, 
and have passed as high as Upnor Castle, 
and the Governor of Sheerness is to stay 
them. But, perhaps, these dogger-boats 
were also employed in taking soundings 
and marking channels, and the oyster- 
fishers may afterwards have found them- 
selves on board the Dutch Fleet as pilots, 
what time Mynheer was engaged in burn- 
ing and destroying hereabouts. 





“A LITTLE BIT OF TENNYSON.” 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER II, 


“‘T HOPE she will come. Oh, I do hope 
and trust she will come, and not disappoint 
me!” 

Thirteen years had gone by since that 
January night when Bessie Peters had 
tasted, first, her greatest bliss, and then 
her greatest sorrow. Many changes had 
taken place since then in the social world, 
and now it was the height of the London 
season. It was in her pretty drawing-room 
in Mayfair, that Lady Caroline Foster 
uttered the above sentences in the hearing 
of a little knot of friends, the first arrivals 
at a “small and early” party at her 
house. 

Lady Caroline was a person of mark in 
the London world, not because she was 
an Earl’s daughter, and her husband was 
rich, but because she had the reputation— 
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so desirable for a hostess nowadays—of 
being able to draw to her house all the 
celebrities of the hour, whom everybody is 
anxious to meet. 

‘‘We were talking of Miss Delapierre, 
the actress,” she added, as some more dear 
friends were announced. “She is coming 
to-night.” 

A general expression of rapture, with an 
anxious, ‘ Will she recite?” 

“IT don’t know. I mean to ask her.” 

“She is a disappointing girl,” observed 
a Roman-nosed dowager, with a shrug. 
“Do you know, I coaxed her to come to 
my last At Home—went down on my 
knees almost—and——” 

“ But she came! I saw her!” interrupted 
a pert girl in the background. 

“Yes, she came, but she only stayed 
half an hour, and sat in a corner the whole 
time without saying a word. When I 
went up to her to beg her to give us a reci- 
tation, or say or do anything to amuse the 
people, she said she was tired, and I really 
must excuse her. Wasn’t it a shame? 
And after I had told everybody that Miss 
Delapierre was going to recite!” 

“These great actresses must be allowed 
their whims, Duchess,” observed the 
hostess, with scant commiseration in her 
voice, 

Her Grace’s meanness was well known. 

“Well, all I can say is, that if I had 
my way, these impertinent young persons 
would be put in their proper place, and 
kept there!” acrimoniously retorted the 
dowager, as she swept across the room to 
— some acquaintances on the other 
side. 

“She certainly is an odd girl,” remarked 
another lady in the group. ‘“ Fancy re- 
fusing the Duke !—the greatest catch in 
England—and finally, too!” 

“ He was awfully cut up about it, for he 
was quite in earnest. And there was the 
Prince, too——” 

“Pooh! Who would care for a mor- 
ganatic marriage? But the Duke was 
different. It’s a good joke, though—the 
man all the girls have been angling for in 
vain, caught at last—by a woman who 
won't have a word to say to him!” 

“Miss Delapierre must be mad,” was 
the final conclusion of the pert girl, before 
the little group dispersed for the evening. 

It was very late, and the rooms were 
crowded, before a stir at the door and 
& general sensation among the guests 
heralded the arrival of Miss Delapierre. 
The crowd was too great for dancing, and 





the time had been whiled away with music, 
recitations, and thought-reading ; and the 
jaded guests turned to contemplate the 
arrival of the great actress as a welcome 
break in the monotony. 

For three seasons, the name of Elizabeth 
Delapierre had been in everybody’s mouth; 
not for her escapades, but as an actress 
who, after a long and arduous training in 
the provinces, had suddenly taken the 
London stage by storm in a new piece, and 
had since held the public in thrall by her 
beauty and her genius, Yet, despite her 
spinsterhood, and the personal attractions 
which brought all the men abjectly to her 
feet, her reputation had remained absolutely 
flawless. No breath of scandal had ever 
touched her name. 

The great ladies of Mayfair were only [ 
too delighted to get Miss Delapierre to 
their entertainments; and, as she now 
advanced with easy grace through the 
crowded room, she was, in the judgement 
of most, the handsomest woman there. 
There was nothing stagy or theatrical 
about her. Her gown, of perfectly plain 
white silk, admirably enhanced the pearly 
lustre of her splendid shoulders ; but she 
wore neither flower, nor lace, nor jewel— 
very wisely, for her exquisite face, with 
its speaking brown eyes and delicately- 
cut features, needed no such artificial aid. 
An air of serene indifference distinguished 
her bearing. As she came forward, it was 
quite evident that she cared nothing for 
the whole glittering throng. Society was 
all the more determined to make much of 
her, because she cared so little for it, and 
had never permitted success to turn her 
head. 

“My dear Miss Delapierre,” laughingly 
remonstrated the hostess as she shook 
hands with marked civility, ‘‘ you are late ! 
I had almost given you up.” 

The new-comer turned her eyes, which, 
for all their brilliancy, had astrange weari- 
ness in them, upon the gushing lady, and 
apswered quietly : 

“ An actress’s time is not her own, you 
know, Lady Caroline.” 

“No, of course it isn’t; and it is too 
awfully sweet of you to come at all. Now 
let me find you a seat. Ah, thank you, 
Captain Darcy. Madame Squallentanga is 
just going to give us a song, and I’m glad 
you're in time to hear it.” 

As Lady Caroline disappeared amid her 
throng of guests, the blackcoats, which 
had hitherto been blocking up the windows 
and doors rather than mingle with the 
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feminine population, began to arrive in 
twos and threes about the actress’s chair, 
until she was the centre of a group of men 
about ten deep. She bestowed very little 
attention upon them, but smiled bitterly 
to herself as she thought how much had 
happened since little Bessie Peters, years 
ago, trudged about the miry country lanes 
with her basket. 

“If anybody had told me then that I 
” she idly 
speculated, as she tapped her fan against 
her knee. How remote those old days 
seemed, and yet how near ! 

She had gained much _ experience 
since the day when, distracted by her 
uncle’s tyrannical command that she 
should marry Martin Bowman, and 
miserable at the marriage of Maurice 
Carrington, she made her escape from 
Graybourne to her cousin Mary, the 
actress, who with her husband received 
her kindly, and discovering that she pos- 
sessed real talent, assisted her to make her 
débit on the provincial boards as Eliza- 
beth Delapierre. Hers had been a hard 
struggle; but she had come out of it 
victorious—at least, she was now sitting, a 
favoured guest, in one of the most aristo- 
cratic mansions in London, with a crowd 
of admirers prepared to obey her least 
behest ; and if that were not victory—— ! 

Ah me! ah me! Surely it was a very 
false and hollow kind of success after all ! 
Bessie Peters that night found herself ask- 
ing her own heart very seriously whether 
the game was really worth the candle. 
The decorous little house in which she re- 
sided at Kensington, presided over by an 
elderly duenna of rigid propriety, was not 
home ; the formal round of society functions 
in which she participated were not 
pleasures. There really seemed to be 
—s particularly worth living for, after 
all | 

She quite started when Lady Caroline 
bent over her chair, with a pressing re- 
quest that she would give them a little— 
ever such a little recitation. 

* Anything—no matter what ! A nursery 
rhyme, or the multiplication-table, or any 
nonsense you like, So long as you give it, 
it is sure to be right!” 

Her ladyship was not far from the truth; 
for, amid the crowd of amateur and pro- 
fessional reciters then contending for the 
suffrages of London society, there was not 
one who combined natural ability and 
physical charm as did Elizabeth Dela- 
pierre. Her hostess anxious'y watched 








her face for a sign of consent. The great 
actress was proud, farouche, capricious. 
Sometimes she would not open her lips 
even to please very great ladies indeed, 
and again she would recite quite charmingly 
for mere nobodies who did not half ap- 
preciate their good fortune. Bat this time 
Lady Caroline was gratified, for, after a 
moment’s pause, Miss Delapierre moved 
forward into the centre of the room, a 
chair was placed for her, and, as everybody 
whispered, ‘‘ Hush,” she began in an ex- 
quisitely trained voice : 

“The Revenge; a Ballad of the Fleet.” 

Perhaps her audience would have pre- 
ferred something a little less hackneyed ; 
but they disguised the fact gracefully, and 
a storm of applause greeted her at the 
close, as she was about to resume her 
seat. The noise was so persistent that 
Lady Caroline again besought the beautifal 
actress to give them something, if only a 
few lines. 

A curt refusal rose to Bessie’s lips, for 
she was tired, and she stood in no awe of 
Lady Caroline. But even as she began to 
utter the words, a marvellous thing hap- 
pened. Her eye had chanced to wander 
to a distant corner of the room, and for a 
moment she held her breath, almost sick 
with the sudden leap her heart gave at the 
unexpected sight of a face there. The 
stately drawing-room, the tall lamps, the 
rows upon rows of expectant guests had 
all faded into nothingness — and, instead, 
she was again a girl in a muddy country 
lane, with the damp scents of a November 
morning rising about her, whilst in the 
foreground of the picture was a young 
horseman in a scarlet coat, with a hunting- 
crop in his hand. 

“ Yes,” she said, turning to Lady Caroline 
with a strange smile. ‘‘ Yes, I will recite 
something else—a little bit of Tennyson.” 

“A little bit of Tennyson,” was mur- 
mured round the room ; and she began: 

** He passed ; a soul of nobler tone: 
My spirit loved and loves him yet, 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own.” 

She was only conscious of one listener ; 
and she was speaking only to him, pouring 
out all that was in her heart, the more 
eagerly that it had been so long suppressed. 
She cared nothing for the other guests, who 
sat spellbound, entranced by the exquisite 
voice which throbbed through the room 
like passionate music. No wonder she 
carried her audience away with her. Her 
former recitation had been the perfection 
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of trained skill; but these words came 
straight from her passionate heart with a 
force and fervour with which even her most 
ardent admirers had never yet credited 
her. The pathos of the last line, with 
its despairing wail : 

How should he love a thing so low? 


was never forgotten by some of those who 
heard it. And it was the highest tribute to 
her genius that, when she finished, not a 
syllable broke the hushed silence of the 
room ; but the people all sat looking as if 
they were in church, so deeply had that 
simple touch of nature moved them. 

“Nobody else could have rendered it 
with so much effect, Miss Delapierre,” 
observed Lady Caroline at last, speaking 
with unconsciously literal truth. “If you 
had been all through it yourself, you could 
not have put more feeling into it. To 
say ‘thank you’ after such heavenly 
poetry would be mere bathos, and I won’t. 
But I shall never forget it as long as I 
live.” 

“It is very good of you to say s0,” 
answered the actress, mechanically. 

A minute ago her face was flushed with 
excitement, and her eyes shone like stars ; 
but now she had turned strangely pale, and 
the fan she was holding trembled in her 
hand. It was no wonder that she was 
agitated, for she had just seen Maurice 
Carrington again, for the first time since 
leaving Graybourne years ago. She knew 
him again directly, even in that throng ; 
he had not changed much, unless, as it 
seemed to her partial eyes, for the better. 
He was still her handsome young hero, 
albeit he had seen trouble enough to turn 
his hair grey. She had taken care to keep 
herself acquainted with his movements. 
She was aware that he had lost his 
wife after two years of marriage ; that his 
mother was also dead ; that he had been 
unfortunate on the turf and in speculation ; 
and that the terrible agricultural depres- 
sion had further so crippled his means that 
the Hall was heavily mortgaged, if not 
sold. He was a ruined man that night, 
Bessie knew. She had believed him to be 
abroad. He had resided on the Continent 
for some years, 80 that they had never met 
in society. 

“T think I recognise an old acquaint- 
ance over there, by the middle window, 
Lady Caroline,” she remarked, turning to 
her hostess. “Is that not Mr. Maurice 
Carrington of Grenby Mr. Foster is talk- 
ing to % ” 





“Yes, it iss And you know him, you 
say ? ” 

“Yes; I knew him years and years 
ago, when I was at Graybourne.” 

‘‘How funny!” carelessly drawled the 
society lady. ‘‘ Really, I had forgotten his 
existence until you spoke. He is a sort of 
cousin of my husband’s, and I suppose 
Ralph picked him up at the club, or some- 
where, and made him come. He has been 
sadly unlucky, and for years he has been 
abroad. I hope, with all my heart, he'll 
go back to the country and stay there, for 
poor relations are a nuisance, aren’t 
they ?” 

That was the extent of Lady Caroline’s 
feeling on the subject, and, somewhat dis- 
gusted, Bessie turned away. She hesitated 
a moment, and then saying to herself: 
“ After all, I am only an actress, and 
actresses can do anything,” crossed the 
room and paused before Maurice, holding 
out her hand. 

“T see you do not remember me, Mr. 
Carrington ?” 

He slowly scanned the exquisite face, 
now flushed like that of a young girl. 

“T cannot recall ever having had the 
pleasure of speaking to you before. Miss 
Delapierre, I believe” 

“Yet I come from Graybourne, near 
your old home; and I was at your birth- 
day ball thirteen years ago. I remembered 
you again instantly, though you have for- 
gotten me,” 

He looked utterly bewildered. 

“* My stage name is Delapierre; but in 
those days I was Bessie Peters, the niece 
of old John Peters at the mill, Do you 
remember a little girl, in a white frock, 
who came with the Bowmans?” 

“T think I do; but she was a mere 
child, a country girl—and you——” 

He paused expressively. 

“T have developed since those days,” 
said the actress, quietly ; “but I am still 
the same—-still Bessie Peters, with a very 
warm corner in my heart for my old 
home.” 

“T never go down into that part of the 
country now,” he said, with a weary sigh. 
“The Hall has virtually ceased to belong to 
me, and it’s a thousand to one that I shall 
never see Grenby again. I’ve been living 
abroad latterly. My wife is dead, as per- 
haps you know,” 

‘*T was very sorry to hear that you had 
had so many troubles, Mr. Carrington,” 
said Bessie, with the womanly feeling that 
is so grateful to the soul of a dispirited 
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man. ‘J, on the contrary, have had little 
but good fortune since leaving Graybourne. 
Sometimes, indeed, looking back on those 
days, I can hardly believe that it is not all 
a dream.” 

“T congratulate you most sincerely, Mies 
Delapierre,” he said, turning his handsome, 
well-remembered eyes upon her with none 
of the indifference he had shown at Gray- 
bourne. “Although I have lived abroad, 
reports of your fame have reached me, 
although I never thought that you were 
— with Bessie Peters of Graybourne 

ays,” 

“*T hope you won’t think, because I have 
changed my name, that I am ashamed of 
it,” she put in quickly. “I would not be such 
a snob as that; and if my time were to come 
over again, I should still be Bessie Peters. 
But when I first went on the stage I was 
very young and inexperienced, and I 
allowed myself to be overruled by those 
who declared I should have a much better 
chance of success if I adopted a foreign 
name. And now, of course, I must keep 
it,” 

“Je n’en vois pas la nécessité,” said 
Maurice, smiling at her earnestness. 
“T am sure you need not keep it a day 
longer than you feel inclined. If you are 
still Miss Delapierre, it cannot be because 
you have not had ample opportunities of 
becoming something else. But it is quite 
natural that you should be very hard to 
please.” 

The idle compliment would have been 
distasteful from anybody else ; but coming 
from him, the distant and unapproachable 
young god of old days, it made her heart 
leap wildly. Oh, sweetest moment, when 
the man she had adored so long and so 
hopelessly told her, with every appearance 
of sincerity, that she did quite right in 
being hard to please in her choice of a 
husband ! 

“Tt is getting very late, and the people 
are going fast,” she observed, gravely. 
‘Will you see me to my carriage, Mr. 
Carrington ¢” 

And when he had put her into her 
brougham, she preferred a last request : 

“You will come and see me? It is so 
pleasant to talk to anybody who knows 
Graybourne. Mrs. Melhuish, the lady with 
whom I reside, is always at home on 
Thursday afternoons. Say you will 
come,” 

The proud Miss Delapierre would hardly 
have been recognised again in the woman 
who pleaded so softly and so sweetly for 








such a trifling boon. He promised after a 
moment’s hesitation ; and she sank back on 
her cushions, so utterly happy that she 
would not have changed places with any 
woman on earth. 

“My darling! oh, my darling!” she 
murmured over and over again in the 
darkness, “I am glad I am_ beautiful 
and famous, because it makes me more 
worthy of you! And I have told you all 
my story. I recited that bit of Tennyson 
only for you ; and yet you didn’t guess it. 
Never mind, I will tell you some day !” 

The thoughts of Maurice were of a less 
romantic cast as he walked home to his 
rooms, which were not far off. Although 
practically a ruined man—‘ stone broke,” 
to use the graceful idiom of the day—it 
never entered his head that he could reside 
in any other quarter of London than May- 
fair. He must have luxurious rooms and 
skilled attendance, albeit the Bankruptcy 
Court loomed big on his horizon. 

He had come back to England to collect 
the remnants of his property, wasted by 
years of devotion to Continental gaming- 
tables ; and also in the hope that some of 
his many influential relations and friends 
might be able to help him to some desirable 
and lucrative post. He hated work; but 
the prospect of a certain income would be 
better than being eternally the prey of 
debt and duns. 

‘Fancy little Bessie Peters, the miller’s 
niece, a guest of Lady Caroline’s, and run 
after by Dukes and Duchesses !” he mused 
as he lighted another cigarette. “I can 
just remember her at the ball—a slim girl 
in a white frock, who blushed whenever 
I spoke to her. I suppose I had better 
go and see her. It appears that actors and 
actresses are accorded ‘le haut du pavé’ 
now, though it wasn’t so when I left 
England. She must know a lot of people, 
and it’s possible she might help me to 
something.” 

It was not very long before he made 
his way to her house, where he found 
the actress and her duenna dispensing 
tea and cake to an assemblage of literary 
and artistic celebrities. The tone of the 
gathering was decorous almost to dulness, 
and the subdued tints of the room were a 
further revelation of Miss Delapierre’s 
character. In his younger days, Maurice 
had visited at the houses of other actresses ; 
but, albeit these ladies were famous in their 
= line, it was a line very different from 
this. 

She looked very handsome as she 
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greeted him with a smile and a flush of 
colour in the cheeks which still defied the 
ravages of stage cosmetics. If he had 
only known how tumultuously her heart 
was beating as she calmly told him she 
was glad to see him, and asked if he would 
like some tea! It was like a delicious 
dream to be entertaining Maurice in her 
own house at last ! 

But there were many others with claims 
upon her attention, and she could not 
devote herself to the one guest she most 
esteemed. When the people were begin- 
ning to go, however, he skilfully seized 
the opportunity to secure a vacant seat at 
her side. 

“ Let me give you another cup of tea,” 
she said, eager to do him even that small 
kindness in default of a better. 

“Thanks, I’ve almost got out of the 
way of drinking tea. One does abroad, 
you know, where the decoction is so 
execrable.” 

‘You have been abroad a long time?” 

‘Six years. It’s a good slice out of a 
man’s lifetime. And now that I am in 
England again, I don’t think I shall stay. 
This is not a poor man’s country, Miss 
Delapierre. I’ve had an offer to go and 
help an old schoolfellow, who’s planting 
tea in Ceylon, and I think I shall accept 
it.” 

“Ceylon? That is a long way off.” 

“A very long way,” he assented, 
moodily. ‘“ And slow enough when you 
get there, with no society, and no towns 
near. I hope you patronise our colonies 
in the way of tea, Miss Delapierre, and 
when you drink it, think sometimes how 
many of your expatriated countrymen are 
at present occupied in growing it for you.” 

“ Couldn’t you get anything to do nearer 
than Ceylon ?” 

“It seems not. I’ve been trying; but 
nobody appears to require my assistance 
in any department of life. Secretaryships, 
and all that kind of thing, are overdone. 
And now to come to a pleasanter topic, I 
went to your theatre the other night, 
and was simply charmed! It was certainly 
& most brilliant performance, even for you, 
to judge from the comments of people 
sitting near.” 

‘“‘A most brilliant performance!” Her 
heart was beating madly, for that night 
she had acted solely for him—to him. 
She had stepped on the stage somewhat 

worn-out and spiritless, as all actresses, 
being only mortal, must at times; but the 
sight of him, sitting in the stalls, had 


acted like magic upon her nerves, and she 
had never played better in her life—and she 
knew it. She only hoped she did not look 
too foolishly happy at his praise; but it 
was certainly one of the happiest moments 
in her life, 

“T am glad you liked it,” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘ Pray come to the theatre when- 
ever you like. As an old Graybourne ac- 
quaintance, I shall be pleased to welcome 
you. Have you any engagement for Satur- 
day? I am going to give a matinde, and 
play Lady Teazle for the first time in 
London.” 

“Delightful! Ill be sure and come,” 
said Maurice, getting up to go. “In old 
comedy you ought to be irresistible. I 
must confess I thought the piece I saw you 
in the other night poor and thin when you 
were off the stage.” 

** Must you go!” said Bessie, desperately, 
unwilling to trust him out of her sight, 
“ Well, come some evening before long and 
dine with us and go to the theatre. And 
on Saturday remember you are pledged to 
be there.” 

Maurice was not slow to avail himself of 
her hospitality ; and for the rest of the 
season the two were thrown much into 
each other’s company. Bessie made no 
attempt to evade her fate ; but regulated 
all her movements according to his—going 
where she knew she would meet him; 
riding with him in the Row, and inviting 
him to all entertainments at her house. He 
found it pleasant enough to be the chosen 
escort of one of the most brilliant women 
in London. 

But all these things cost money, and 
Maurice found himself sinking deeper and 
deeper in debt. He played, too, when by 
some miracle he happened to be in pos- 
sesion of a little cash. And he found the 
lucrative appointment, which he craved, 
more distant than ever. 

“Tt will have to be Ceylon, after all!” 
he said gloomily one day, in the hearing of 
Miss Delapierre. 

For all her self-control she paled a 
little. 

“T thought you had quite abandoned } 
that project,” 

‘No; only laid it aside. My friend gave 
me three months to think it over, and, 
by Jove! I think I'll go while I have the 
chance. It will be a living, at any rate.” 
Two days after he received a delicately- 
worded epistle from the great actress, 
which effectually changed the current of 








his thoughts, Her friend, Mr. Borrowdale, 
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the eelebrated actor and manager of the 
Pearl Theatre, was in need of a cultivated 
gentleman to act as his private secretary 
and advise him upon various points ; and, 
if Mr, Carrington did not think such a post 
beneath him, she would speak to Mr. 
Borrowdale on his behalf. The salary— 
which she mentioned—struck Maurice as 
being very high. He did not know that 
Miss Delapierre had petitioned Mr. Bor- 
rowdale, who was a hard-fisted North- 
countryman, to be allowed to double the 
usual amount, on the plea that Mr. Car- 
rington was an old Graybourne acquaint- 
ance, to whose family—as she put it—she 
owed much, and wished to do a kindness. 

Maurice, who had all a lazy, pleasure- 
loving man’s detestation of new faces and 
new countries, readily accepted the offer. 
He found his duties very light, and with 
moderate care the salary should have been 
ample ; but money never would remain in 
hia pockets, and he was often at his wits’ 
end what to do. Being pressed by an 
irate tradesman for the payment of an 
account, he allowed himself to be betrayed 
into a warmth which led to a summons 
before a magistrate, and divers witty para- 
graphs under such titles as ‘‘ The Gentle- 
man and his Bootmaker,” in the papers. 
He himself cared little about having his 
impecuniosity thus published to the world ; 
but to Elizabeth Delapierre it seemed 
shocking that such humiliations should 
occur to the man she loved. Without 
saying anything to Maurice, she went to 
her solicitor and requested him to find and 
pay, in secret, the most pressing of Maurice 
Carrington’s creditors, so that he should be 
spared the annoyance of continual duns. 
The man of business remonstrated, saying 
that Mr. Carrington’s extravagant habits 
were the chief cause of his difficulties ; but 
Bessie was firm. The inroads thus made 
upon her capital were considerable, but she 
did not grudge the outlay. 

She would have spent ten times as much 
for the privilege of keeping him at her 
side, Life without Maurice would be 
simply unendurable. She only lived in 
his presence ; although she could not help 
wondering sometimes whether he felt as 
much pleasure in her company as she did 
in his. Sometimes he seemed quite in- 
different ; at others he would be so earnest, 
so lover-like, that her heart beat high with 
hope. 

Renate she feared that she must have 
betrayed her secret to him; for no other 
man had ever received such favours at her 





hands as Maurice Carrington. But she 
omitted to make allowance for the recep- 
tiveness of his nature. He was a man 
accustomed to feminine adoration, and able 
to swallow a great deal of it without the 
least suspicion. He liked to be waited 
upon by pretty women; it quite accorded 
with his notions of the fitness of things. 

Once, however, they came perilously 
near to a disclosure, when Bessie was in a 
more melting mood than usual, and so 
weary of the present state of indecision, 
that she felt half-inclined to cut the 
Gordian knot by boldly telling Maurice all 
her story. One night, after a gathering at 
her house, at which she had given some 
recitations to her guests, he began to speak 
of the first time he heard her recite at 
Lady Caroline’s. 

‘*You surpassed yourself that night ; 
that bit of Tennyson was simply charming. 
Why have you never recited it since? I 
liked it better than anything you did to- 
night. It was about a poor girl caring for 
a fellow above her in the social scale. Let 
me see—how does it go 1” 

** He passed ; a soul of nobler tone : 

My spirit loved and loves him yet, 

Like some poor girl whose heart is set 

On one whose rank exceeds her own,” 
murmured Bessie. ‘Do you know, Mr. 
Carrington, that was my own history.” 

‘‘Yours?” he repeated, in astonish- 
ment, 

“Yes.” She felt that she was growing 
utterly reckless. ‘‘ Years ago, at Gray- 
bourne, when I was a mere child, I—I 
cared very much for a man of higher 
position, and it was that which induced 
me to try and improve myself, and raise 
myself nearer to his level——” 

“Why, this is quite a romance, And 
do you know, oddly enough, I never 
credited you with being a romantic person, 
Miss Delapierre. I don’t know why, un- 
less it is because you always seem to have 
a good reason for all you do. But you 
have outlived that early infatuation by this 
time, doubtless ?” 

“T shall never outlive it. My feelings 
have not changed.” She looked at him, 
sitting there in easy unconsciousness, and 
a mad impulse came over her to throw her- 
self on her knees before him, and cry: 
“‘ Maurice, you are the idol of my youth, 
and I owe everything to you!” She was 
actually coming nearer, and the words 
were trembling on her lips, when the 
door opened, and Mrs. Melhuish entered. 

“Bessie, dear,” she said, tranquilly, 
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peering about the room with her short- 
sighted eyes, “have you seen my glasses 
anywhere ?” 

After that, of course, romance was at an 
end for the evening ; and as Bessie did not 
see Maurice for several days afterwards, 
her resolution had time to cool. She was 
glad she had not spoken. She wanted 
him to know, oh! very, very much! but, at 
the same time, it seemed to her more fitting 
that the knowledge should come to him 
some other way. 

“Did you know that the Duke of Bar- 
minster is going to be married? ” he asked, 
abruptly, one morning when he came in 
and found her very busy writing letters. 
He was accustomed to come to the house 
at all hours. The Duke of Barminster 
was the nobleman to whom allusion has 
already been made as the unsuccessful 
suitor of Miss Delapierre. 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly, “to Lady 
Violet Sandford. I am very glad,” she 
added, as though to put the question of 
her feelings in the matter beyond dispute. 

‘Well, if you are pleased, I suppose 
there’s nobody with a greater right to say 
so,” he answered, rather gloomily. “ But 
still it seems rather a pity—if you'll ex- 
cuse my saying so. The title of Duchess 
would have suited you admirably, Miss 
Delapierre.” 

“IT trust I should have done nothing to 
disgrace it,” she answered, with quiet 
dignity. “ But, in declining it, I acted ac- 
cording to the dictates of my conscience ; 
and I have never regretted it.” 

“ Still, I think it was a pity. The Duke’s 
a good fellow, and would have made a 
kind husband. Besides, if you had married 
him, think how much influence you might 
have had ; what good you could have done; 
how many deserving people you might 
have helped” 

He broke off abruptly, not quite liking 
to add—“ how you might have assisted me 
to push my fortunes,” which was the real 
thought in his mind. He had often re- 
flected how useful Bessie might have been 
to him if she had not been blind to her 
own interests. A beautiful young Duchess 
would have been able to compass many 
things which an actress could not. Her in- 
fluence could easily have procured him 
some Colonial governorship or desirable 
diplomatic mission. 

“I could never marry for mere position 
alone, Mr. Carrington, That would have 
been fair neither to the Duke nor to 
myself,” 





“Ah, I forgot!” he answered, rather 
sarcastically. ‘You are still cherishing 
that romantic attachment to some un- 
known hero you told me of the other 
day —the man you fell in love with 
when you were only fifteen—wasn’t it? 
—and have never forgotten since. Of 
course, you ought to know your own 
business best; but it looks rather as if 
you had thrown away the substance for 
the shadow.” 

His cynical tone jarred upon her 
strangely—it was not like Maurice. 

“T don’t think you can quite judge for 
me in this matter, Mr. Carrington. I am 
very glad that the Duke is going to marry 
Lady Violet. She is a charming girl, and 
I wish him every happiness.” 

Clearly, there was nothing more to be 
said. If Maurice had come with a half- 
formed intention of endeavouring to bring 
Miss Delapierre to the sense of her own 
folly, and induce her to try and win back the 
Duke before it was too late, he was obliged 
to relinquish it. He chatted about other 
things for a few minutes, and then went 
his way. 

But Bessie wrote no more letters that 
morning. For a long time she sat leaning 
her head on her hand, trying to reconcile 
the Maurice who would have had her 
marry a man she did not love, for the 
sake of his position, with the Maurice of 
her dreams. She had never yet been able 
to see him as he really was, To her in- 
dulgent eyes he was still the radiant, 
dazzling vision he had been that first day 
in the lane; still her youthful hero, 
with no taint of the earth about him. 
He could not easily te shaken on his 
pedestal, or she would certainly have 
thought it odd that he should speak as he’ 
had spoken that morning, if he had really 
had a particle of affection for her. There 
was a strangely innocent unworldliness in 
Bessie, despite her stage training, which 
rendered her an easy dupe where her 
feelings were concerned ; and soon she was 
willing to persuade herself that Maurice 
had only given her another proof of his 
unselfishness, He wished her to marry 
the Duke because he himself was a poor 
man, too noble to drag the woman he 
loved into poverty. 

“But why does he not ask me? Have 
I not money enough for both?” she im- 
patiently thought. And then she looked 
rather grave at the reflection that, after all, 
she was not so very rich. Her expenditure 
was necessarily large; and the debts she 
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had paid for Maurice, without his know- 
ledge, were considerable. Latterly, also, 
she had once or twice advanced him 
money. He made no secret of the des- 
perate state of his finances; and though 
he had never asked her in so many words 
for a loan, yet, when she had offered it to 
him, he bad allowed her persuasions to 
overcome his scruples and induce him to 
accept it. 

The impression their last interview left 
on her mind was all the deeper because he 
did nothing to efface it. Days passed, and 
he did not come. Mrs. Melhuish wondered 
why not, and imagined he must be ill. 

At last Bessie sat down and wrote to 
him, playfully reproaching him for his 
absence, and requesting him, if not pre- 
viously engaged, to come and dine with 
them the next evening. 

The next morning she looked eagerly 
among her batch of letters for Maurice’s 
well-known handwriting; and eagerly 
swooped upon one he had addressed to 
Miss Delapierre. It struck her as a trifle 
odd, when she opened it, to find that it 
began “My dear Adela;” but Adela hap- 
pened to be the name of the heroine she 
was playing at the theatre, and she thought 
it possible that he might have given her 
her stage designation for a joke. She had 
read the first page before it began to dawn 
upon her that it was not intended for her 
at all, but for Maurice’s sister, Mrs, Se- 
bright, whose name she knew was also 
Adela, She would not have been a woman 
if she had not read to the end, when the 
words ‘Miss Delapierre” caught her eye. 
She saw that Maurice had evidently 
slipped it into the wrong envelope by 
mistake. 


“ My DEAR ADELA,—I am awfully sorry 
I haven’t been to see you lately ; but I’ve 
been so busy that I’ve not had time. Soon 
I hope to be my own master, and then I 
can do asI like. But I’ve made good use 
of my time, as you'll say, when I tell you 
my news. 

“First, though, let me ask what put the 
absurd notion, that I am going to marry 
the actress, Miss Delapierre, inte your 
head? I assure you I never had any such 
intention. I own I have cultivated her 
society ; but it was because I saw she 
might be useful to me, and so she has, in 
many ways. It was she who got me my 
present post. But there has never been 


any real feeling on my side, although I 
believe she takes a kind of sentimental 
interest in me, on account of having known 
me, years ago, at Graybourne. Her uncle 
was old Peters, at the mill. 

“But I should never care to marry an 
actress ; and, besides, Miss Delapierre is not 
rich enough for me, I know her financial 
position thoroughly. And this brings me 
to my news. I am engaged to Mrs. Rosen- 
heim, the widow of old Rosenheim the 
Viennese banker ; and we're to be married 
in three months. It was only settled 
yesterday, and you may tell all your 
friends. She is fat, I grant, and she'll 
never see forty again; but I’ve outlived 
romance, and she has half-a-million of 
money. Only think of that ! 

“So, if you should hear any more of the 
nonsense about Miss Delapierre, please con- 
tradict it, as the report might get round to 
Matilda’s ears—her name is Matilda—and 
cause some unpleasantness, 

© Your affectionate brother, 
** MAURICE CARRINGTON.” 


“It was the saddest thing I ever heard,” 
remarked our old friend the Roman-nosed 
dowager, to a select coterie of her cronies, 
next day. ‘Everybody noticed when 
Miss Delapierre came on the stage last 
night, that she looked very odd and unlike 
herself. Instead of beginning her part, 
she went and stood near the footlights, 
looking down at the audience with a smile 
which people who saw it tell me was 
enough to make your flesh creep. ‘ Lot 
me give you a little bit of Tennyson—a 
little bit of Tennyson,’ she kept repeating, 
until, suddenly, she put her hand to her 
head, with an awful scream, ‘I’ve forgotten 
the words! I’ve forgotten the words! Oh, 
for the love of heaven, tell me the words !’ 
By that time they had the sense to ring 
the curtain down, and she was taken home ; 
but they say there’s very little hope that 
she'll ever recover her senses again. She 
does nothing but implora everybody to 
‘tell her the words.’ ” 

‘Poor thing! What little bit of Ten- 
nyson was it?” enquired a sympathising 
matron. 

“I don’t know,” said the Roman-nosed 
dowager. She had quite forgotten that 
evening at Lady Caroline’s. As a rule, 
people only have very short memories in 





Mayfair. 
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